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cannot podrively aflert. There was likewife no vlhble 
figaofeitb-M- Sex. Being diflfe&ed it afforded thefefollow¬ 
ing observations. 

Firft the Outs we.Xi very much diftended and tranlpa- 
rent, and through them appeared the Faeces very liquid ac- 
cotnpanyed with no (mail quantity of Wind; the end of 
the Rectum was entirely ciofed like a bladder, and f»aU 
ed as it were Hermetically, pendulous in the cavity* and 
not in the leafl: continued to a Sphincter, of which there 
was no lign. 

Secondly, there was no Bladder to be found* nor Vtcruji , 
or any mark of what Sex it was defigned tor. 

Thirdly*co tupply the place ota B!aader s both the Vreters 
were inferred into the Rectum within an Inch or thereabouts 
of the end 

Fourthly,theStomack was full, even to diftenfion, of 
an hard Subdance*which being opened was exactly the fame 
to appearance with hard pi eti’d Curds. 

Fifthly, the Chile came feely enough out of the Ductus 
Vecquelianm. where it was infer ted to theJ«{W<«r,uponthe 
fmalleft prefliireot the JmeJHues. 

Sixthly, I could not urge the liquid or Flatulent Contents 
of the Guts upwards within two Inches of the Pilorus * tho 
I preded them till they brake* which hindred the inquiry 
after a Valve that poffibly might be there to hinder the 
regrefsofany thing to the Stomack. 


F L E T A MINOR, or the Laws of Art and 
Nature in knowing, judging , ajfaying, fining? 
refiiing,and ini urging the body of con fined Metals 
By S'. JohnPettus Knight, &c. 

npHis ufeful Treatife contains in general the whole Jlrt 
of proving and melting all forts of Oars ntidMetaL f » 
and is divided by the Author into five Books. 
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The Firft Is of Silver Oars, where after a briefinnumera- 
tion of the particular matter handled in it> He divides the 
Oars according to thole differences which are trtofl to be 
regarded by the Timer - v/%. They are either Eafy-jlowing 
Oars, or 1 lard-flowing Oars. Of the firfl: fort are reckoned 
Glajs-Ortrs, which loofc nor above one fixth partin the 
Fire; The iVbitc-goldiJh Oars, lb called not front their con¬ 
tents, but from their goodnels in Silver • Horny-Oars, na¬ 
med from their tranfparency s and Bcd-gold/Jh-Oars like 
Cinnabar 5 which yield above half Silver •, with many more, 
which are Uefcribcd by their fenfible qualities, and are 
compared to yield from fix to ten Ounces in a Centner, or 
hundred weight. 

Iiera-fiomng Oars are all Flinty.Oars which are common¬ 
ly rich in Copper, but yield very little Silvery net much more 
than haif an Ounce in a Centner . Likewile ail common 
Whitc-Glininccr , or Wolj'eran, cr Sparkling- Oarsy Talk, or 
Cat-Silver are very poo r. 

Next follows a delcription of the JJfay-Furnaccs, and 
all the Inftruments necdlary to the preparation, and prov¬ 
ing of Silver, and other Metals; as Muffles, Boitomplates , 
Tcjlsy Gpels , &c. All which, as to the fhapes which the 
Ancients did, and the moderns do, utev as alfo the mat¬ 
ter out of which, and the manner by which they are made ,• 
are accurately taught, and commended ordifeommended, 
as they anbvered Experience. 

For good Copcls on which the Tryah will neither leap, 
norfparkle, He particularly commends A niickk-bone afhes, 
either from Sheep, or Calf; perfectly caicin’d, very finely 
powdered, and moiffned with ftrong Beer. 

The matter for the making Copels He calls Clar , for 
which, after the Tryal of ocher /.ones botli of heads 
and Fifli, He prefers Calves■ head-Bones , Or the Scales that 
come from their fore-heads as the bef. 

T hen ucceeds the preparation of Lead-Glafs. or llufs ; 
( which is a general term for any addition that makes the 
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Metall Flow ) of which there are two or three methods 
fet down, together with the manner how to cleans it. 

He defcribes the Affay-Weigbts with their Divifions 
The Centner Weight confifts of an Hundred pound divid¬ 
ed downward. The Penny Weight is of two forts »That 
ufed in I Ugh -Germany , the gcuteft of which is a .flfor^or 
256 Pence the ioweft an Helter or half penny •• The 
Loro- Dutch Penny Weight has for the higheft a Markj or 
288 Grain' •, for the ioweft half a Grain. 

Stiver- Oars he trys in fhort tiius Pi fmall quantity» 
the proportion o- which to the Centner is known» is to be 
put upon a Tejh and meited with its due weight oil Leads 
th is being done, the Lead well cltanfed from its Slacks 
or Drofs is to be aflayed upon the Cupel, on which the Sil¬ 
ver Grain will remain, which is tiie \ ixxoContent of the Oar, 
He difeourfes how niixt Metals are to be aflayed for Sil¬ 
ver, asalfo how Coin’d mony, Plate, burnt Silver &c- 
Ho w the Stiver Touch-needles art made; Bow mixed with 
their proportion of Copper , and ufed. How silver is to be 
feparated from ether Metals, and burnt clean under the 
Fiuffle.il he way by which good Proof-Eallances are to be 
made, and fitted with all poflible exadfntfs, asalfo are the 
Proof - Heights the divifion of which from the higheft 
to the Ioweft he prefers in making them,' but they are 
to be proved when made, from the fmalleft to the great eft. 

The Second book is of Gold-Oars , the method th ; fame 
with that of the firft. He aflertson his own experience 
that no oar hath o old alone , without other Metals incor¬ 
porated uniefs the ^c/c/is fenfblei and even tin t is not 
wholly clean, but T.oft common.y Silvery. 

The Fair-Gold\s fo<nd ft. naing in ?, V/hitiJb Flint , fome- 
times in a Blew and lelloro Horn-jtcns> and alfo in a Bi*w 
Jbtffer-ftreamy and Yellow iron , but very fmall and flaming, 
as in the Minear Jffnevi in Bohemias there is alfo found a 
Greenijh-Silvery. Flint , which after it is ground and wafbed, 
yields a fair high Dufe-'jold which at the firft digging is 
perceived in the Flint. 
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He tells us that Gold-rvajhers go about the Country, and 
pet their living by walking Gold, together with their man¬ 
ner of wafhing it; with a defcription of that compendious 
Wajh-roorkfy a Vattar or Seeve made of Brafs wire* with 
aflat Hearth under it, and a Channel for the Water 5 this 
fel'ves for Sandy Works. 

That Gold Gars out of the Veins are to be prepared two 
way eSjtither by a Wet ora Dry BuckingsFlinty and Horn (tony 
Gold Oars are firfttobe Foajled and fudden Iy Quenched 
to make the Oar run together* and the Flint brittle. 

He alfo fhews how Gold slicks may be made to profit 
with and without Quicksilver. That there are two forts of 
’Touch needles for Gold* the White and the Fed To called from 
the excefs cf Stiver or Copper in their Compofition. That 
the BlackjTouch-Jlones are beft, tho not all equally good: if 
they are too weak s no Gold toucheth bright upon them j 
if too hard, the Hungarijb andother weak Golds will net 
touch true. 

He farther inftru&s how to prove Gold by Aqua-fortis , 
and the Goldifli Silver by wafhing it in common water - 
How to find whether Silver contains Gold without the Wa. 
ter proof, namely by drawing a Wire of true Gold* and an¬ 
other of the Silver you would prove* through the fame 
hole» and then finding the difference by weight. 

Several wayes and Inftruments are taught for the making 
Aquafortis * though Iron Jugs areprefered for this reafon 
among others, that Aqua fortisd iftilled out of them* makes 
theGold of an higher Colour. 

To make an excellenr ftrong Aqua-fortis , he commends 
Calcin’d Vitriol * nitre, t Alumqmd. burnt t lints; after the Diftil- 
lationi it is to be digefted, and re<ftified from frelh Nitre , Vi¬ 
triol, Burnt ¥ lints,Verdigrife^ r o a ft ed Antimony , filed Iron, and 
White-lead. Aqua ]{egis is made by the addition of Salt to 
good Aqua fortis. die. 

Then Cementing is mentioned, what it is* and how per- 
formed.That to it is required fuch matter as will work upon 
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Silver and Copper by reafon of the Salts ircontains, yet not 
touch the Gold » fuch as Verdigrife > Lapis Hematites , Crocus 
Martis } Turin or calcinated Vitriol. With a defeription of the 
Cementing Oven , and how it is to be governed; How to Gra¬ 
duate Gold and give it an higher colour; How to make 
brittle Gold deft and fit to be wrought, by melting it with 
Nitre and Calx viva , and other waies. 

Laftly how to caft Gold through Antimony ; which has been 
accounted the belt if not the only means to make it very clean 
and fine ♦ this the Author allows to be true* when the Anti ~ 
many is good, but not elfe• andbecaufe Aqua Rem touch- 
eth Gold only and nor Silver, therefore He judges it may be 
made pureft and fineft that way. 

The Third Book is altogether of Copper-Oars > with their de» 
feription and the manner of ajfaying them, with many In- 
ftrruSions how to feparate other Metals from them } but the 
Inftruments and operations being much the fame with what 
wCntbefore, a more particular account will be but repetiti- 
tion. We fhall cniy add, that he gives a lingular way of 
melting in the ajfaying-Worf, and teaches how Copper is to be 
made Brafs , by the addition of the Lapis Calaminaris • by 
which addition the Metal is ufually encreafed Sixteen pound 
in a Centner. 

The Fourth Book Treats principally of Lead-Oars, and 
briefly likewife of Tin , Antimony s Quick^filver* Iron , Steel 
and the Load Jlone. 

The Bright"Lead-Oar fie fays is the beft, and contains above 
half Lead •, befides which there is White-Lead-Oar , like a sand- 
Jlone -y and Ted-Lead- Oar like a reddifh Clay; thefe are not 
fo rich as the firft, as neither is a Yellovp-Lead-Oar mixt with 
Gray , which is called the Lead-Ram. 

Then follow' all the ways of proving it, as alfo the boylmg 
and [melting it, with the cautions to be obferved in the Beat- 
rvorks &c. In his Chapter of Magnets he quotes a-paflage 
cut of Serapnm, how by calcining a Magnet with an equal 
portion of Calx viva , and after adding the like weight of yel¬ 
low Sulphur^ there will arife a preparation which with die leift 
drop of Water ifiall immediately take lire. 

C c The 
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The Fifth and la ft Book is of Mineral Salts ; as Saltpetre , 
Vitriol y an d AIum . _ He defcribes Saltpeter to be & Stone.Salty 
which hath in it feif a fuilen fire* a tells you of what earths it is 
be ft made 3 how thole Earths and the Lees made of them are 
to be proved -> with the Way ofboyling the Sa/t-petre^and 
purifying it when boyled. And in the iaft Chapter, he de¬ 
scribes the fioafltispr d.ndirymjf Flints for i/tmohund the Alum-. 
.Earth or staffer lor A lata > which Earth is neid'er to be rmjted 
no yet to be boyled Raw, but mu ft be laid in an heap tog -tiior, 
to be weathered and warmed in it idftthuti: ir.cy fall ,ifunder 
and break out,and then you m y make Lees of it, Befidts this 
the whole work is every where illuftrated with sculptures both 
of the inftrtiments and operations . 

The Ti anfiator S r . John Pcttns , has added a Dictionary of 
the Metallupjwo'idSy which he calls the Second part ■ and has 
divided the Tra£t it fclf into Chapters and Se&ions, and 
pointed itjfall which> (he tells us)were wanting in the Oriyi- 
rail /y and hath promiftcl likewife the Contents bothofthofe 
Chapters* and Se&ions, as alfo of the sculptures . 

He farther promifts to p-ubliOi Ayricola in hnylijh , within the 
Compafs of a Year, it being already fully Tranllated. 

Bcnjamini a Brookhuyfen Oecomma Antnutlis Etcjn 4* 1683, 

Author of this Book, being mott addicted to the Principles 
J. of D(j . Cartesy propofeth (by a great variety of difeourfes) feveral 
wars and declarations, what the true notion of a Spirit and a Body may 
be- and how the Soul and Body, as two different Subfiances, miybc 
toy red together, fo as to perform all the animal funttiensy thatcorri- 
ino..ly arc obferved as well in Man,as in ail other forts of Beafts, and liv¬ 
ing Creatures. To this purpofehe dividetb his Book into in Arts* 
cles, adding to every one, (where he is inquiring the Notion of the 
Soul) a large difeourfe, to make us better undetftand what he hath faid 
and afierred in the Articles. So from the firft to the 12 Article, he 
explained! by what way or means one muft begin ro form Philofophicdl 
conceit:-: A~, tir.t no Principles of any Science muft be taken for granted; 
and that the mm fiucple notions that can be found out, mutt be the only 
rule of an intellectualprogrejfion. And whereas true Philofophy requir- 
4 *th a conformity of the objects with reafon, fo a right judgement about 
'tiny thing muft agree with the perception of it: And hence all pre¬ 
judices, cuttoms, opinions of fcveral Softs, the veneration towards Ati- 
4 tiquity 
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tiquiiy, -and other fancies of man, mu ft be all laid afide ; and the moft 
fimple and clear perceptions will lervc for a true reformation of Philo* 
j'bphy. -,lp confequtnce whereof* 7he Author faith, thru the hat¬ 
ching which is known to us, is the Confidence which we have of thi nk mg, 

■or that we Knew that vvt have any thoughts : vvhich he bcleivetb to he 
the moft exact Character of a Soul j fo that the fame rather fiiould be 
■defer i bed or c.sku fifa cogitatto, then res cogitans: for this coghatto or 
A£t of thinking., be iaitb, to be the fame thing with the exifttjntc of the 
Soul } which cannot be detnonflrated to another, though every one 
by bimfelf is convinced, that he thiuketh, or hath an exigence. For this 
1 -ropofition, ego cogito, J think., being a particular one, is more cer¬ 
tain than that general notion, Omne Cogitans eg vel exigitj and fo it needs 
nor my farther explication, Quid Jh exiftere five cogitate. Afterwards 
Artie. t t, he inquireth, How this A£t of thinking bccometh to be fo 
continual, as that no fpace of time can interrupt the feries of thoughts . 
Thccaufeof which, hederiveth firftfrom Qod, as the only Principle 
of all being; and then from the Nature and l.ffen e of the Soul, which 
is kept by fuch a divine vertue in continual aflivity: when all the varia¬ 
tions which arife about the thoughts of man, are nothing but Modifica¬ 
tions of one and the fame Effence ; fo that a thing that once doth really 
exifil, can never be brought to nothing again j the death or deftru£tion 
of a thing being only a bare name, fignifyng nothing but a diffolution 
of things that formerly were mixed and tyed together; and by this the 
variety of modifications or thoughts do fuppofe and require always the 
confidence of thinking, which is properly the A (fence of the Soul, Lifting 
for ever. Artie. 14 and rhe following, He inquireth about the difference 
of thoughts, and why one thought is to be accounted to be better than ano¬ 
ther ; Where he fheweth, thu the prerogative or excellency of one £- 
bove another is derived from the nobility of the objecl tbit is concerned 
in the thoughts: and wbc-eas the fame cannot be multiplied, he thinks 
it ev.’cen:, chat the whole SyQemof thougl.ti is only a continuation of 
tne fame fubftance,. vanoufly modified, according to thofe things that 
are within, and without, or about us. And in the fame manner as our 
thoughts do prove our exigence So there are certain thoughts, which do con¬ 
firm that there are, thi .-gs above ns,o: more perfect then we can fancy our. 
felves to be. Amongft w«h is that thought or idea of an Infinite Being,\x l - h 
convinceth us, chat there needs muft be a fijod ; becaufe no body being 
able to give or produce that in himfelf, which is beyond his reach, this 
Idea Jnfimti doth argue fome higher Principle, of an infinite power. 
By fuch and the like Arguments after the Cartejian way, he goes on to 
demonftrate the Proprieties and Attributes of God, dll Artie. 19 be 
comes to prove the exigence of a fengble body, for we find that to the di¬ 
rection of our Senfes we meet with fuch and fuch thoughts ,-fo that againft 
our will fometimes things are prefented to us, which we cannot leave, 
but are forced to thinks on; vvhich proveth both the Union of our Soul to 
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the Body, as the exlfience of this fenfible World-Sot according as our SenfeJ 
are aueicd by the prefence ordifpofition of the Objctts, fo differently 
do we rind that we have thoughts , that are related to them* fo that our 

S tiont cannot be continual dreams, butmuft really anfwer the im* 
)n made by the objeft. But making farther an abftraftion of all fenfr 
ble bodies ,he findeth Artie, 20 that extenfion is as true a Character of them, 
as the API of thinking is of the Soul : out of which extenfion, with fome 
Principles of Natural notions , he is confident that all the Phenomena in 
Nature may be deduced and explained. And becaufe it is very hard to 
give a rational account,how thefe two Sub fiances Soul and Body, differing 
fo much one from another,maybe joyned together, he talks,^rr.23,of feve- 
ral degrees, by which this Union is tobe facilitated ; propofing a perfect 
harmony betwixt the variety of parts continually moved in the body, and 
the perception altered byfuch relations in the Soul. Which Mechanical 
Analogy he declareth from Art. 2 9 to the end of the Book ; fhewing how 
Rcfpiration and Attraction of the Air.The Nourifiiment of the body by 
Eatingand Drinking,The Digeftion,Fermentation,Sanguification,Circu- 
lation of the blood,be the caufes of all Difeafesand Sicknefiesjas Fcaver, 
Apoplexy, Confumption, Pleurifies, and other Infirmities are produced 
and how the animal Spirits are generated in the Brain, and afterwards 
through the whole body difperfed,do ferve for the perfect Oeconomy of 
the Body,and in all Tajjions of the Soul. Arr.ongft all thefe explicati¬ 
ons,the Author fomecimes does correct the errors and miftakes of other 
Phyficians, efpecially about the generation ex femine & ovo. For the 
reft, the whole book feemeth to be a meer explication of Des-Cartes his 
opinions. 
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